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THE FRUITS OF CRITICAL REALISM. 


N Personal Realism,' Professor Pratt has given us a systematic 
statement of his philosophy. Beginning with an analysis of such 
ultimate generalities as ‘‘meaning,’’ ‘‘terms and relations,’’ ‘‘sub- 
stance,’’ ‘‘causation,’’ and the like, he proceeds to a reaffirmation of 
dualistic or ‘‘eritieal’’ realism, to a defense of the reality of sub- 
stantial, immaterial and free selves or persons, which act through 
organic bodies and own mental states but are essentially distinet from 
both, and finally to a Cosmie Self or World Soul, which sustains 
without absorbing the individual actuality of finite selves. The 
philosophy of personal realism is thus provided with a metaphysics, 
an epistemology, a philosophy of mind and some interesting sugges- 
tions for a philosophy of religion. The whole doctrine is presented 
modestly as an hypothesis only, to be compared with possible alterna- 
tives and judged in terms of relative probability. Professor Pratt 
discusses these alternatives carefully and has little difficulty in show- 
ing that all seem to involve implausibilities which his own theory 
would successfully avoid, while it would explain aspects of experi- 
ence which they, at least prima facie, are unable to render coherent. 
The discussion is acute and discriminating throughout, and, by all 
the rules of procedure in the tradition it follows, entitles Personal 
Realism to a high place among the philosophies of the period. 

The reviewer must begin his account, therefore, with a grateful 
acknowledgment of the skill, penetration, and humor with which 
Professor Pratt has accomplished the task he set for himself. Those 
who agree with its central doctrines will find in his book useful 
ammunition for the battle against materialism, epistemological mon- 
ism, and other heresies of the times. Those who disagree should 
profit by his criticism of their own pet doctrines and perhaps write 
more circumspectly hereafter. And the prophets of future ‘‘isms”’ 
that attempt to dispense with realism, dualism, or substantial selves 
must devote at least a chapter to a proof that Professor Pratt’s 
doctrine seems to involve implausibilities that their own theories 
avoid, and is at the same time unable to explain aspects of experience 
with which they are particularly competent to deal. And there is 


1 Personal Realism. JAMES BISSETT Pratt. New York: The Maemillan 


Company. 1937. Pp. xii + 387. $3.00. All page references are to this book 
unless otherwise specified. 
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little doubt that the more acute among them will be able to do this 
with considerable success. 

In spite of its many virtues, however, the final impression of the 
book, on this reviewer at least, was one of the inconclusiveness and 
the futility of the whole procedure. If the philosophical experience 
of the last thirty years has shown anything, it seems to me, it is that 
this way of settling disputed questions is played out, that the hopes 
and expectations based upon it have not been met and are not likely 
to be, and that even the ablest rearguing of the old issues in terms of 
the traditional alignments of realism and its alternatives is a rather 
fruitless affair. Whether Professor Pratt has made his various 
points as against his accredited rivals, the non-dualistic realists, the 
absolute or personal idealists and the panpsychists is a matter for 
endless argument. Whether either victory or defeat in this pro- 
longed contest is likely substantially to advance the cause of philo- 
sophie understanding is a further and, to my mind, a more important 
question. I think it must be answered in the negative and I shall 
try to show that Personal Realism supplies substantial evidence in 
support of this conclusion. 

The procedure to which I am objecting seems prima facie an 
eminently sensible one, and it was well suited to the preconceptions 
of an aggressively sensible philosophic generation. There are, it is 
agreed, a number of alternative answers to philosophic questions. 
Each of these is put forward as the true one. But how is this truth 
to be ascertained? In so large a subject conclusive demonstration is 
hardly to be expected. We can, however, inquire into the relative 
probability of competing theories, and Professor Pratt lists the con- 
siderations by which such an inquiry should be guided. ‘‘Is each 
of the rival hypotheses entirely self-consistent? Are both consistent 
with all the known facts? Which of the two is the more analogous 
with what we know of the nature of things? Does either of them 
involve some fantastic supposition, some conception which, while 
not actually self-contradictory, is out of harmony with the general 
‘ structure of reality as the slowly matured judgment of civilized 
man, based on the accumulated experience of centuries, has come to 
consider it? Finally, which of the two theories is the more economic 
of hypotheses, and which involves the most superfluous guessing?” 
(p. 6). 

Fortunately the main contenders for this favorable balance of 
probability are well known, and their merits and defects have long 
since been catalogued. If one claims in these days to be a realist he 
must show how he would avoid the characteristic difficulties of this 
position. This is accomplished in Personal Realism in painstaking 
fashion. Then he must show that his own view fits better than its 
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rivals with the ‘‘general structure of reality as the slowly matured 
judgment of civilized man, based on the accumulated experience of 
centuries, has come to consider it.’’? And if this ‘‘judgment’’ proves 
a rather ambiguous oracle, it can at least be seen that alterative views 
involve not only ‘‘superfluous guessing’’ but ‘‘fantastic supposi- 
tions’’ and that one’s own hypothesis is thus comparatively probable. 
And if we are content with probabilities in science and practical life, 
we can not reasonably ask for more in philosophy. 

The trouble with this method is that it presupposes a common and 
impartial standpoint from which these competing theories can be 
judged, without at any point achieving such a standpoint. The 
dualistic realist measures his own and his opponent’s theory by 
criteria which already presuppose the truth of his own position. 
The process of analysis and testing, the weighing of probabilities, 
may be as scrupulous as you please; it serves at best to conceal from 
the contestants the elaborate question begging on which the whole 
performance rests. For the estimate of opposing theories can only 
be accomplished when their meaning has been elucidated and their 
implications indicated. But what does, e.g., the pragmatist or the 
objective idealist really mean? To find this out we must translate 
his frequently ambiguous statements into a more manageable equiva- 
lent, in this instance into the terminology of critical realism. And 
what does such a view really imply? In order to discern its often 
fantastic consequences we must make use of supplementary assump- 
tions, usually too obvious even to be mentioned. And these assump- 
tions are, as it turns out, just the ones which render this same 
dualistic realism so plausible a theory. Then, there is the test of 
analogy with what we know of the nature of things. If what is 
“‘known’’ here means what either science or practical experience 
gives us good reason to believe, this is surely valid. But the agree- 
ment of a philosophic theory with what is thus known can be ascer- 
tained only when we have decided what the philosophic import of 
this knowledge really is. And this interpretation is a part of 
philosophy and, in Professor Pratt’s case, of the philosophy to be 
tested by its conformity to ‘‘the facts.’? The accumulated wisdom of 
the ages declares in favor of ‘‘transcendence’’ and a sound philos- 
ophy must respect this declaration. But it only declares in favor 
of critical realism when transcendence has been interpreted to mean 
epistemological dualism, and it is this interpretation which is actually 
in dispute. Alternative theories only seem to deny the obvious and 
generally accredited facts when both facts and theories have been 
reconstructed on the assumption of the truth of dualistic realism. 
And on that assumption dualistic realism is evidently more plausible 
than its alternatives. 
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There remains the test of explanatory value. An atheistic 
pluralism which admits the essential difference between conscious 
beings and the world of material objects and still does not explain 
how the two sorts of being are related (except to say that the former 
developed from the latter) ‘‘is hardly an hypothesis at all; it seems 
to be little more than a description of obvious phenomena”’ (p. 356), 
The philosopher who has not ‘‘chloroformed’’ his ‘‘native human 
curiosity . . . will want some kind of suggestion as to how this de- 
velopment came about’’ (ibid.). Hence, as philosophers, we go on 
to the hypothesis of a cosmic purpose, present in the whole develop- 
ment. This, at least, would be a real explanation. But if the ques- 
tion is a different one, that, for example, of how an immaterial mind 
can act on the body when a dualism of substance is set up between 
them, the attitude is a different one. C.S. Peirce used this dualistic 
hypothesis as his favorite example of an alleged hypothesis that did 
not explain. But this we find is a mistaken attitude. ‘‘ We cannot 
say nor imagine how such .. . influence [that of mind on body] 
occurs’’ (p. 258). But we should not expect to. As Hume showed, 
we can not even tell how matter affects matter, and only an a priori 
rationalism would ask for more in such a case than observed con- 
tinuity of process. Nor should this be an occasion for vain repining. 
‘‘Tf an impartial investigation of the facts points to the conclusion 
that the world we live in is in some respects dualistic—or pluralistic 
—we shall do well to make our theories conform even to this un- 
welcome and most heretical proposition. We should not make an 
actually pluralistic world monistic by insisting that it is’’ (p. 273). 
Surely the atheistic pluralist would not have answered differently 
when confronted by Professor Pratt’s own objection. 

Nor is this the only instance. Physical realism is justified, as 
against both pragmatism and positivism, because it explains empirical 
conjunctions. A theory that refuses to make such hypotheses can 
not really get beyond solipsism. ‘‘But once one has gone beyond 
Solipsism because of its inability to explain anything, one can not 
consistently stop until one reaches an hypothesis which would really 
explain. If one recognizes that explanation is needed in philosophy, 
one should go on until one gets it’’ (p. 111). But one should not 
go too far. One should not go on to objective idealism, for example, 
which tries to explain away the ultimate irrationality of existence. 
This ‘‘irrational,’’? which any empirical philosophy must accept, puts 
a limit to all our demands for explanation. And there is much 
wisdom in this. But the trouble is that it seems to fix that limit at 
just the point at which Personal Realism finds itself at a loss for an 
explanation in any case, while it seems never to justify the refusal of 
other philosophies to go beyond what experience and the facts appear 
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to them to warrant. It is, in other words, another case in which the 
theory interprets in its own favor what was supposed to be an inde- 
pendent requirement by which all theories must alike be judged. 

To substantiate this general criticism, I shall adduce two in- 
stances which seem to me characteristic of the procedure as a whole. 
The first concerns Professor Pratt’s criticism of an opposing theory, 
the second, his exposition and justification of his own. In explaining 
the inadequacies of ‘‘realism without dualism,’’ attention is given to 
the familiar time discrepancy in veridical perception. That we can 
literally see ‘‘now’’ objects earlier in date than the seeing of them 
and which may actually have ceased to exist when they are seen, 
has always seemed to the dualist a highly paradoxical claim. Pro- 
fessor McGilvary has developed a subtle and important theory about 
the temporal relations in a visual field which attempts to remove 
this appearance of paradox. Professor Pratt examines this proposed 
alternative to ‘‘dualism’’ and finds it decidedly implausible. And 
indeed it does appear to be a very confused doctrine. But that is 
not altogether Professor McGilvary’s fault. What he intended to 
show was that ‘‘the space and time of sensible experience can be 
identified with the space and time of physics’’ (Contemporary 
American Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 111). He suggests that the objects 
in a physical field of vision (those which initiate or reflect the light 
which stimulates the eyes and are seen by means of this light) will 
normally be earlier than the seeing of them, and that their standing 
in this physical relation is perfectly consistent with their visual 
simultaneity, with the fact that they are all seen now. ‘‘When I see a 
star through the branches of a tree, the star and the branches are 
visually simultaneous, though in physical time they are separated 
by hundreds of years’’ (ibid., p. 118). It is the distinction between 
visual and physical simultaneity that is here central, plus the fact 
that since vision does nothing to objects that are seen it is perfectly 
possible for them to acquire this relation after they have ceased to 
exist, just as it is possible for a man to be canonized after his death. 
And this seems true and important, though it by no means solves 
all the problems of epistemology. 

In Professor Pratt’s version the thesis to be examined is ‘‘that 
the visual sensation of seeing a star is to be identified with a physical 
event, presumably with the initiation of the light ray at the star, an 
event which took place many years before the visual sensation with 
which it is now identified. How two events, one of which happened 
an even century before the other, can be existentially identical has 
never been satisfactorily explained. For it is no explanation of this 
difficulty to define vision as ‘‘the relation in which the organism 
stands’’ to the star and other bodies and events’’ (p. 178). And 
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indeed it is not. But who could have supposed that it was? For 
Professor McGilvary vision is not an act at all, certainly not ‘‘the 
visual sensation of seeing a star’’ in Professor Pratt’s sense. And 
it is not suggested that the effect of light upon an organism is the 
same event as the emission of that light ‘‘many years before.’’ It 
is rather held that this later event may determine a field of visual 
simultaneity, including the earlier physical event, though it is 
physically later than its causal antecedent. Professor Pratt con- 
tinues: ‘‘It is surely unnecessary to remind the reader that the 
visual image whose subjective nature I am contending for is not a 
relation between objects but the thing we all know as the conscious- 
ness of a particular light at a particular moment. It is the identity 
of the physical object with vision in this sense which must be dem- 
onstrated if the dualism of the mental and physical is to be avoided”’ 
(pp. 178, 179). But it is only on the dualistic hypothesis that what 
is seen is a ‘‘visual image’’ which is ‘‘the consciousness of a particu- 
lar light.’? I do not seem, for my own part, to see a consciousness 
of light, but an object from which light is reflected, and consequently 
when I say that what I see is earlier in date than the seeing of it, I 
do not mean that my ‘‘consciousness’’ is identical with the state of 
the object at the time when light was reflected. Nor, I suspect, does 
Professor McGilvary mean anything of the sort. He does not deny 
the existence of visual images, and his discussion in the same essay of 
their spatial and temporal relations to the physical objects which are 
also in the visual field is a valuable one. But it could suggest that 
such images were to be identified both with vision itself and with 
the objects seen only to a theorist who had already made this identifi- 
cation on his own theory and was intent on fathering it even on 
those who explicitly professed a different view. 

But Professor Pratt has a shorter way of settling the whole ques- 
tion. Such a theory as McGilvary’s can only maintain itself by 
‘‘challenging the implied premise that ‘all elements of one conscious 
field have co ipso the same date’ ’’ (p. 180. The included quotation 
is from an article by D. C. Williams, ‘‘Truth, Error and the Location 
of the Datum in this JourNaL, Vol. XX XI, 1934, p. 434). This, at 
least, would seem to be obvious. ‘‘ But I do not see that it is possible 
successfully to challenge this premise: when its meaning is under- 
stood it seems to me a self-evident proposition. The expression ‘all 
the elements of one conscious field,’ in the premise as stated above, 
means the conscious content of one identical moment. The act of 
perceiving and the conscious content that goes with it (and by means 
of which, as I should say, one perceives a physical object) are in- 
extricably fused parts of one another. All the elements of the con- 
scious field must necessarily begin and end with the perceiving act, 
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and will therefore be simultaneous with each other and hence can not 
be identical with an event that ended before the perceiving began’’ 
(p. 180). Is it not evident that the alleged ‘‘evidence’”’ and ‘‘neces- 
sity’’ here are derived simply from a substitution of a subjectivist 
for an objectivist account of perception in the premises? The 
falsity of the objectivist conclusion, once ‘‘conscious content inex- 
tricably fused with the act of perceiving’’ has taken the place of a 
physical field of vision and an organism that behaves in it is so 
evident that we can only admire Professor Pratt’s generosity in 
treating the view as tolerantly as he does. But it was the premises 
that were in question. They may be true, but they do not seem to 
many of us to be self-evident, and our confidence in them is not 
greatly increased by the demonstration that if they were true a 
theory which contradicted them would pretty certainly be false. 

Our second illustration concerns the use made of the notion of 
“‘transcendence.’’ For Professor Pratt, this factor in the knowledge 
situation is fundamental to the case for dualistic realism. ‘‘In fact 
the germ and kernel of the epistemological doctrine I am trying to 
present is involved in and deducible from the admission of trans- 
cendence. If the mind can think of, and intend, other things beside 
its subjective content, it can think of and intend existent referends 
and logical referends. ... And if it can not think of these, the 
game is up, and both philosophy and science and ordinary practical 
communication are inconceivable’’ (pp. 197, 198). If true, this 
statement is not only important but decisive. For no one but a 
solipsist would deny that ‘‘philosophy and science and ordinary 
practical communication”’ are not only conceivable but actual. And 
if this already commits him to ‘‘transcendence’’ in a sense in which 
the kernel of Professor Pratt’s ‘‘epistemological doctrine’’ is de- 
ducible from it, then the game is indeed up, in more senses than one. 
But, since the issue is such an important one, we need to inquire 
further both what this epistemological position is and what the 
‘‘transcendence’’ from which it is deducible. 

What, then, is ‘‘transcendence’’? Without attempting anything 
like a complete catalogue of its varied import in Professor Pratt’s 
theory, we may note the following aspects of its nature as par- 
ticularly relevant to our problem. (1) ‘‘Every case of meaning 
involves transcendence. The image or symbol used is not the refer- 
end’? (p. 20). (2) In the exposition of transcendence as an epis- 
temological category we find that ‘‘The object in the subject-object 
relation is not the subject; in the knowing relation the subject refers 
to, intends, thinks about, something other than itself’’ (p. 50). (3) 
“Knowledge is opinion. This, as we have seen, involves transcend- 
fnee. Opinion is not just an experience, knowledge is not just an 
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experience: It is an opinion about something. Its meaning is wider 
than the experience. The referend is not identical with the symbol. 
In all cases of knowledge (other than ‘acquaintance with’) there is 
an outer reference’’ (p. 87). And (4) ‘‘transcendence means an 
active referring beyond the psychological given’’ (p. 89). Into the 
mutual relations of these various aspects of transcendence I will not 
now inguire. It is their relation to the theses of critical realism that 
is here at issue. 

Professor Pratt, in his chapter on ‘‘dualistie realism,’’ enunciates 
two such theses. Thus ‘‘the first thesis of ‘Critical Realism’ is the 
insistence upon an existential difference between the content of the 
mind and its objects—be they physical things in the materialistic 
sense, physical things in the pan-psychic sense, other human centers 
of consciousness, their ideas and experiences, or logical entities, or 
essences’? (p. 192). In the passage that immediately follows this 
statement Professor Pratt expounds this thesis. It is quoted here 
without alteration save for the insertion of numbers to indicate 
which of the aspects of ‘‘transcendence’’ appears to be in each 
instance the support for the doctrine expounded. It should be added 
that the mental content which the thinking subject transcends in 
knowing is later specified as ‘‘its images and other mental furniture 
discoverable by introspection’’ (p. 199). 

Here, then, is the exposition of the first thesis. ‘‘As Professor 
Sellars has expressed it, ‘knowledge of external things and of past 
events is an interpretation of these objects, and does not involve the 
literal presence of these objects in the field of consciousness of the 
knower.’ [The reference given for this quotation is this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXIV, pp. 238-241.]| That is to say, (3) knowledge (in the 
sense of scientific ‘knowledge about,’ not as ‘acquaintance with’ or 
intuition) is always indirect and representative. It is a (mental) 
interpretation of something other than itself. Knowledge may be 
about one’s own mental events, but if so (2) the events it is about 
are other than the act of knowing them. In most cases (4), knowl- 
edge is about objects which are not part of one’s own mental proc- 
esses, but about other people’s experiences, or about physical ex- 
istents or logical constructs. These objects are all external to tlie 
individual mind which has the knowledge. The mind (2) refers to 
them without being they. It (1) represents them symbolically and 
(3) by means of its symbols makes judgments about them”’ (pp. 192, 
193). 

But is it not obvious that Professor Pratt is saying a number of 
rather different things here, and that in the process he has abandoned 
the thesis with which he seemed to start? If it was claimed that in 
all cases of knowledge there is an existential difference between the 
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content of mind and its objects, the contrary has now been asserted, 
since it is admitted that one can have knowledge about his own mental 
events, and to say that even here the events are other than the act 
of knowing them is to substitute another proposition for the one to be 
established. If on the other hand it is claimed only that we can have 
knowledge of objects and events other than ‘‘ whatever one would 
find by introspection’’ (p. 195) the assertion is one which would be 
agreed to by very nearly everyone, by pragmatists, objective ideal- 
ists, and monistic realists, for example. 

Perhaps the second ‘‘Critical Realist’’ thesis will help us here. 
This ‘‘consists in the assertion that not two but at least three factors 
are involved in the knowledge situation: namely, the conscious sub- 
ject, the mental content, and the object (whether epistemological or 
ontological) ’’ (p. 193). The interpretation to be put on ‘‘conscious 
subject’’ is in dispute among the critical realists themselves, but if 
one is allowed to put his own meaning on the various terms used, 
this can be given an innocuous meaning. But the meaning that 
Professor Pratt proceeds to give it is not innocuous. For the ‘‘men- 
tal content’’ is here involved in knowledge in a quite special way. It 
constitutes the sole possible object of direct experience. ‘‘ Very 
frankly, immediate experience of, ‘acquaintance with,’ one’s onto- 
logical or existent object (except perhaps in the case of introspec- 
tion) is not possible. Only ‘knowledge about’ can be had concerning 
any existent outside one’s own immediate mental concept’’ (pp. 205, 
206). We are said, to be sure, to ‘‘perceive’’ objects other than 
such ‘‘mental concepts.’’? But such perception falls into the cate- 
gory of knowledge about, and the perception of a present object is 
described, characteristically, by an analogy with a conception of an 
absent one. ‘‘When you conceive of Niagara Falls you think of 
it directly: that is, your thinking is as direct as thought of any- 
thing can conceivably be. The question whether the thought is 
direct or indirect is really a rather meaningless and inappropriate 
question. And the same thing is true of perception. When I am 
actively aware of an object, through the use of that combination of 
sensa, outer reference, and meaning-process which psychology de- 
scribes as perceiving, I perceive the object; and to ask whether this 
process is direct or indirect is not to ask a very significant question. 
To have ‘a percept’ of a chair is to perceive the chair’’ (p. 208). It 
is worth mention that on the preceding page Professor Pratt had 
observed, ‘‘I greatly doubt whether there is any psychical existent as 
‘a percept.’ Introspection reveals the detail of various types of 
sensa, and also a (conscious) activity or process; but it does not 
discover percepts in the same sense’’ (p. 207). Now introspection 
provides on this theory all we have for data, both in the framing and 
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testing of hypotheses. The claim that anything is perceived is thus 
an hypothesis, for whose confirmation only introspective data are 
available, and introspection itself never tells us that perception is 
occurring. That it is possible on this basis to conceive of a world 
of physical objects, my own body among them, and to suppose that 
in such a world the active transaction between object and organism 
which we usually call perception goes on, I can see. But what ade- 
quate evidence I could acquire for the validity of this conception, 
when only my ‘‘immediate concept’’ was ever given and when the 
very occurrence of the perceptions to which I normally appeal for 
verification was itself a part of the hypothesis to be verified, I do 
not see. 

A final quotation from Professor Pratt will bring us to the crucial 
issue here. ‘‘Of course the critic may go on and ask how we dualists 
know that our ‘percepts’ are veridical. To which question I think 
the tw quoque would be an entirely appropriate response. How does 
the critic know that his percepts are ‘true’? . . . The dualist, I sup- 
pose, does it in the same way as other people’’ (p. 208). He does, 
no doubt, but has he any right to? Some other people, at least, be- 
lieve that experience is of such a nature that perception itself can 
be made a final test of truth, not an hypothesis that must itself be 
tested by an appeal to introspective data. The test of perception is 
more perception, but perception is not validated by introspection and 
need not be. The peculiar difficulties in which ‘‘critical realism’”’ 
involves those who accept it as an adequate account of the perceptual 
situation are only to be fathered on the critics of that philosophy if 
it has already been established that the critical realist account is one 
which they, too, must accept. But that was precisely the point at 
issue. 

But what has all this to do with transcendence? I think we may 
now sum up the situation as follows. The critical realist, like many 
of the rest of us, believes that a sign, in the meaning situation, is to 
be distinguished from its object. He believes, as we do, that the 
object of knowledge is other than the knowing of it. He insists, 
almost too emphatically, that if we choose to identify knowledge with 
‘knowledge about’’ as distinct from ‘‘acquaintance with,’’ then 
knowledge in that sense is not acquaintance with its object and should 
not be expected to be. And he holds, very rightly, that not all 
knowledge is introspective, and that we may refer to events and 
objects other than our own mental states. But he also believes that 
all knowledge, or at least all save introspective, is of a rather special 
sort in which immediate data signify or mean objects that are never 
themselves data and hence that the distinction between sign and 
object is that between the content of knowledge and its transcendent 
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object. And he appears to believe that since all contents or data are 
included in ‘‘our own mental processes,’’ the assertion that the mind 
is not the object known is equivalent to the assertion that knowing 
is indirect. He also believes that we are acquainted only with ‘‘im- 
mediate mental concepts’’ and thence concludes not only that we 
should not expect knowledge by description to yield acquaintance, 
but also that we should not expect any knowledge but introspection 
to yield it. And since he holds that we know objects other than 
mental data only through the rather dubious process he describes 
as perception, he supposes that those who hold that transcendence 
could not occur if his theory were true are really saying that it does 
not oceur in fact. It is only through this series of questionable iden- 
tifications that the admission of transcendence comes to involve even 
the kernel of critical realism. , 

It is not my purpose to prove by this analysis that the conelu- 
sions of critical realism are wrong. The position is a possible one, 
as Professor Pratt argues, and it may be possible to adduce sub- 
stantial evidence in its favor. What I do maintain is that these 
conclusions are not to be established in this fashion. Nor am I 
objecting to the fact that the premises from which Professor Pratt 
starts are those calculated to prove his conclusions. Every philos- 
ophy will have its preconceptions, and the critical realist has every 
right to select his own, provided that he acknowledges them ex- 
plicitly and employs them fruitfully in his analysis of the knowledge 
situation. What seems to me to block the path of inquiry is rather 
(1) that in this philosophy the preconceptions employed are not 
acknowledged as such, but are treated as mere matters of good sense 
and evident fact, and hence as necessary elements even in alternative 
theories which in fact explicitly reject them, and (2) that instead 
of working out his own theory so that we may see how he would deal 
with the very real problems it raises, the ‘‘ personal realist’’ accepts 
these difficulties as peculiarities of the facts themselves and hence 
regards his own task as the reaffirmation of these facts in the face of 
criticisms mistakenly directed against them. It would be an exag- 
geration to say that critical realism and its leading controversial 
antagonists have been in large part an attack on theories that nobody 
holds in defense of facts that nobody denies. But it would be an 
exaggeration with more than a grain of truth in it. 

I have not, in this analysis, done anything like adequate justice 
to the substantial merits of Professor Pratt’s book. I have used it 
for a specific purpose, but one which seems to me, at this particular 
point in the development of American Philosophy, legitimate and 
important. Men of great ability have been philosophizing in Pro- 
fessor Pratt’s way for many years. Their controversies have defined 
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the issues on which attention has centered and indicated the way in 
which alternative theories were to be developed. If one did not like 
the traditional ‘‘isms,’’ there was always a possible new one, ‘‘ob- 
jective relativism,’’ for example, to enliven the discussion. <As a 
possible interpretation of the world of experience, each has its own 
distinctive preconceptions and its own consequences. Used as a 
means of elucidating the categories of thought and discerning the 
relation of the various discriminable apects of events to each other, 
each might have contributed substantially to our knowledge. In 
the recent past, however, they have not chiefly been so used. They 
have been taken rather as ‘‘‘positions’’ on which to stand in an 
indefinitely extended debate, a debate in which each position found 
its chief support in the fact that its rivals, interpreted in terms of 
its own presuppositions, were less satisfactory than it, a debate in 
which each contestant won the decision as long as he could state the 
case in his own terms and lost it whenever a like privilege was ac- 
corded to his opponent. My discussion of Professor Pratt’s contribu- 
tion to this debate is not offered in support of a rival ‘‘ism,’’ whose 
relative claims might be advanced by the indication of the inade- 
quacies of this formidable contender, but rather as a reasoned pre- 
liminary to a motion for adjournment. 


ARTHUR E. Murpuy. 
3ROWN UNIVERSITY. 





ON THE MEANING OF OBJECTIVE IN ETHICS.’ 


[' is unfortunate that the term ‘‘objective’’ as it applies to ethies 
has been so generally misunderstood. Often it seems to refer 
only to the metaphysical realm, or to that of science—physical sci- 
ence. And perhaps the easily predicted failure of an objective 
ethics to measure up to alleged metaphysical and scientific criteria 
has been a powerful reason for the popular suspicion that is so char- 
acteristic a greeting to moral theory, and for the recurring periods 
of even professional neglect. At any rate, there seems to be pro- 
vided constant opportunity for discussing this concept of objective 
and its ethical implications. The present paper will try to look at 
objective from a point of view that is social rather than metaphys- 
ical; it will also suggest that there is an obvious but neglected rela- 
tion between the moralists’ controversies over subjective and ob- 
jective and those of the economists. 

First of all, it is clear that the terms ‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘sub- 


1 Read at the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, Knox College, Apr. 22-24, 1936. 
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jective’’ have forever been favorites in ethical speculation. They 
Lave allowed themselves to be pulled and twisted, smoothed and dis- 
torted, until philosophers have tired themselves. The game has 
greatly perplexed the readers of philosophy who have found, more 
than occasionally, that the words have been so amended that what 
was ‘‘subjective’’ to one thinker was ‘‘objective’’ for another. 
However, it may be recognized that the terms have now simmered 
down to a rather familiar interpretation, familiar, at least, to ethies 
if not entirely to epistemology. It is not simply that subjective 
connotes the psychological, and objective the overt and non-mental ; 
the real ethical significance of these terms has rested not so much 
in the concepts themselves as in their implications. That is to say, 
when words like subjective and psychological have been used in 
moral theory, one very common conclusion has been: an individual- 
istic approach. Subjective morality was supposed to be what J felt. 
It was my conscience, my will, my judgment. And, clearly, your 
feeling and conscience, your will and judgment, might be entirely 
different. Now, it is far from true that the great historical expo- 
nents of a subjective morality ever admitted that their systems im- 
plied any such anarchic individuality or relativity. It was only 
the cynics and sceptics who could conclude from a conscience eri- 
terion that thinking alone made things right or wrong, that custom 
was king, or that morals varied with geography. The philosophers 
themselves found sureness not tentativeness in their moral intui- 
tions. Yet it is more or less of a commonplace to recognize that it 
was only by universalizing their feelings in some way that the sub- 
jective ethicists could escape the specter of relativity. The moral 
sense of Hutcheson, Shaftesbury, or Westermarck had to be social- 
ized in terms of something like group approval and disapproval ; the 
fierce inner duty of Kant had to be rationalized (using that word 
in both the older and newer senses) into a cosmie unconditional. In 
other words, it was only by making ethics in some way more than 
‘“‘merely’’ subjective that real philosophic respectability could be 
achieved. On the other hand, just as subjective has seemed to imply 
individual and limited, with the resulting need for some correction, 
so Objective in ethics has traditionally suggested universal and— 
going a short step farther—absolute. Personal judgments alone, no 
matter how compelling within or how like the ‘‘starry heavens 
above,’’ could be no guarantee that anything was ‘‘really’’ right or 
wrong. There was no logical surety that men, however rational, 
would not judge the same act differently, nor was there any way of 
distinguishing between the validity of different possible judgments 
of the same act. So, just as all but the ultra-romantic esthetician 
had to separate an ‘‘I like it’’ from a ‘‘this is beautiful’? pronounce- 
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ment, the moralist likewise was supposed to find outside of himself a 
canon for virtue. He must look for something truly good, good in- 
dependently of being judged so. This would then be an objective 
ethics. 

The usual comment on these traditional interpretations of sub- 
jective and objective in moral theory inevitably proposes itself. It 
is the rather patent observation that the two terms can be used only 
unprofitably if they insist on taking themselves too seriously. Com- 
plete subjectivity in ethics, for instance, can not fail to turn into 
an absurd form of moral solipsism. No matter how urgently the 
philosophers may talk about a community of reasonable, moral-wise 
minds, and notwithstanding the loudness of one’s internal trumpet 
of conscience, an ethical system that depends upon nothing but the 
intuitions of even the profoundest moralist can not lay claim to 
anything more sacred than one man’s solemn opinion. Such a sys- 
tem is necessarily limited, circumscribed, and, not infrequently, 
downright sentimental. But all this is not to gainsay the unchal- 
lengeable contribution of a psychological analysis of morals. There 
is no questioning that ethics, from at least one significant point of 
view, must deal peculiarly with conscious and introspective selves, 
with the phenomena of the moral experience. In this dimension 
must be located some of the most precious elements in the whole 
human scene. The quarrel with the classic variety of subjective 
ethics does not enter at this point. It is directed, instead, at what 
appears to be an almost impertinent exaggeration of the philosophic 
ego. 

Yet the same impertinency can be charged against what has 
passed for the objective in moral theory. It, so often, has repre- 
sented nothing but the return swing of the pendulum. If a psycho- 
logical basis of morals is criticized for its relativity and parochial- 
ness, why, just expand it from the here to the there, and from now 
to eternity—and thus is generated an ‘‘absolute’’ ethics. What 
was my idea or yours has now been extended to a system applicable 
to all men at all times and in all situations. Objective has almost 
characteristically implied simply the hypostasis of private intuitions. 
Interpreted in this way, an objective morals is as incapable of mean- 
ingful reference as the most anarchic and insulated of subjectivisms. 
No bell rings—as William James put it—when such a standard is 
realized, just as no finger touches me when your intuitions click. 
In other words, a consistently subjective and a belligerently objective 
ethies are equally intolerant. 

This intolerance—which is found in the more limited discussion 
of moral value just as it is in the whole field of ethical theory— 
seems to be rooted firmly in what must be called moral metaphysics. 
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By this is meant simply ‘‘the quest for certainty :’’ philosophers— 
perhaps because it was expected of them, because it was their busi- 
ness—have always tried to find some sure basis for morals either 
in the human soul or in the starlit cosmos. Especially if they have 
been objectivists has this search for a secure foundation been a poig- 
nant one, and it has resulted in a more or less fixed union in ethies 
between ‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘absolute.’’ But, to come to one of the 
points of the present exposition, an objective ethics is not at all 
synonymous with an absolute ethics. For example, there is the 
sociological or anthropological approach which interests itself in 
customs and folkways, especially of primitives; this type of enter- 
prise certainly claims to be scientific and non-subjective. (In fact, 
when critics of philosophy speak glibly of its ultimate dissolution, 
ethies is scheduled, in such a break-up, to be absorbed by sociology.) 
Sociological ethics is objective, but certainly far from absolutistic. 
On the contrary, the readers of books on moral practices are im- 
pressed chiefly by the elasticity and convenient amenability of man’s 
varying ideas of right and wrong. Again, objective has a distinctly 
logical implication. Here it is connected with the concepts of judg- 
ment and validity. Objective judgments would be those held to 
be valid without respect to their psychological (emotional) influence 
upon the maker of the judgment. Indeed, in this sense objectivity 
and validity are almost synonymous. And there are other non- 
metaphysical meanings of objective. The emphasis here will be 
centered upon the social interpretation of objective. 

Two elementary points must be immediately noted in introducing 
that word. First, the term is to be used in rather obvious ways that 
perhaps do not require intricate analysis; that is, awkward diffi- 
culties such as the precise relation between the social unit and ‘‘indi- 
vidual’’ selves are simply going to be waived. In the present con- 
nection, social refers merely to that which is more than, that which 
goes beyond, individual experience. By this transcending of indi- 
vidual experience nothing occult is intended. It is no more than 
the clear-cut quantitative superiority of the group over the indi- 
vidual. When ethics is said to be objective—in this social inter- 
pretation of objective—it is implied, at the outset, that ethical judg- 
ments concern themselves with something more extensive than the 
single human being. That something more is the thoughts and ac- 
tions of others. Second, that ethics is social in this introductory 
Sense of extending beyond the individual does not have to be seri- 
iously argued. The very meaning of moral, of judgment, depends 
upon connection with an evaluating agency, an agency that is a 
function of something ‘‘outside’’ the individual, whether it be the 
family, the church, the state and its laws, or the social group and 
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its mores. Even conscience, unless one is mystical, must be regarded 
as a funded socialized experience. It is a commonplace to demon- 
strate, for instance, that the ethics of a genuine Crusoe would be a 
strange and pathological, if not an altogether meaningless, jumble 
of ingrown introversions; although actually there could be no ethics 
of a Crusoe, for how would a moral problem ever arise? How could 
a complete and isolated ‘‘individual,’’ ever be immoral to or by 
himself? Even the rugged individualism of a Kantian Ought found 
illustration and relevance only in conjunction with the experience 
of other beings, of other ends-in-themselves. So, the point is not 
to labor the obviousness of the social nature of morals. It is rather 
to suggest that a social interpretation of ethics is necessarily an 
objective one. It is the insistence also that such a non-absolutistic 
and quite obvious interpretation of objective is in no sense a confes- 
sion of weakness. It is, instead, the clear recognition that there is 
nothing in human values which can be honestly compared with the 
‘‘objective’’ character of, say, scientific or mathematical prescrip- 
tions, which so often have been taken as the only legitimate example 
of objective. This, in a way, is a claim to strength, a challenge to 
discuss such values in their own proper sphere. Here, absoluteness, 
in its usual sense, has literally no meaning, no more meaning than 
it has in the dimension of the social sciences. There is no intention 
at this point of retailing well-known criticism of the attempt to apply 
physical science criteria to the social sciences. The thought is 
simply that although absolute objectivity, exactness, and univer- 
sality may not belong to the field of morals (the question whether 
they belong anywhere can be skipped), their absence does not pre- 
vent morals from being as clearly objective as the world of social 
phenomena. Nor does their absence prevent morals from exercising 
a (possible) control that increases as its distance from exactitude 
increases—this last point being only the suggestion that immutable 
laws such as supposedly operate in astronomy and physics are 
searcely as susceptible of amendment and improvement as the crazy- 
quilt structure of human society. 

But the social rendering of objective does not by any means stop 
with this elementary ‘‘otherness.’? Of much more consequence is 
the critical connotation. That is to say, just as with the whole field 
of valuation, the moral judgment is one involving alternatives and 
choices. It is critical in the same sense that reflective thinking is, 
presupposing comparison and deliberation. Such critical comparison 
in ethics operates inevitably within an objective dimension, for criti- 
cism implies a fundamental expansion of experience. There is an 
inescapable reference to a social situation. In other words, a moral 
judgment must be considered objective not only because it refers 
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to others, but because any reflective comparison of alternative pos- 
sibilities requires something more than subjective self-sufficiency. 
Now, it is readily acknowledged here that this critical interpretation 
of social and objective depends upon the theory of value that sees 
valuation as an instance of mediated judgment. And this, in turn, 
would clearly suggest the classic controversy between such a theory 
and one which regarded value as an immediate experience, as direct 
liking or enjoyment. However, this controversy will be avoided * 
except to point out that it is one more example of the argument that 
objective does not necessarily imply anything metaphysical or abso- 
lute. To designate moral value as objective, in terms of this dis- 
pute, is to emphasize (1) the public (social) character of the enjoy- 
ments and desires that claim recognition as values; and (2) the crit- 
ical process that establishes such claims to value status, and gradu- 
ates them as more or less valuable. Value, just as intelligence, de- 
velops as conflicts arise. It grows out of a non-cognitive dimension 
when alternatives and problems force themselves into consciousness ; 
it arises only when doubts are presented. Objects of direct enjoy- 
ment are simply that and no more. ‘To be sure, this can not mean 
that they are to be condemned or even accepted patronizingly. But 
it does seem to imply that they can not fruitfully be classed as values. 
Value originates when the enjoyed object is suspected, when it begins 
to cloy, when some other object competes for recognition. As soon 
as its status becomes doubtful, the possibility of the enjoyed object 
evolving into a value becomes to that degree more real. At any rate, 
this critical aspect of value seems integrally tied up with the social, 
and the resulting objectivity may perhaps be labelled as functional 
or operational. It avoids both the aloof snobbishness of a pure 
psychological subjectivity, and the unbending intolerance of the 
traditional metaphysical interpretation of objective. 


The fact is, of course, that talking about ethical value as either 
subjective or objective should not necessarily be a matter for meta- 
physics or even for ‘‘philosophy.’’ Rather it should suggest some- 
thing more or less in the manner of the historical controversies over 
value theory in economics. Now, the concept of value has been dis- 
cussed by the philosopher and the economist for centuries, and yet 
neither one has paid much attention to the other. Economists have 
plunged into heated debates over the objectivity of, say, a labor cost 
interpretation of value, and the subjectivity of marginal utility 
without seeming to realize that this precise type of difficulty has had 
a long philosophic ancestry behind it. And, more unfortunately, 
2 But one can not avoid calling attention to a recent splendid summary of 


this controversy, the article by Robert Rothman, ‘‘ Value and Intelligence,’’ in 
this JournaL, Vol. XXXIIT (1936), pp. 176-186. 
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philosophy has apparently thought the economic dimension of value 
too crude and vulgar to be worthy of its exalted efforts (although 
value theory in economics has been characteristically handled in an 
abstruse jargon that should be welcome to philosophic ears). But 
value is no more an exclusive matter of metaphysics than it is of 
cost accounting. It is a concept that spreads from one dimension 
all the way to the other. In any event, there are obviously ideas 
in common operating within the fields of philosophic and economic 
value, and it is perhaps sensible to expect that one approach should 
throw light on the other. And perhaps the most illustrative ex- 
ample of this philosophic-economic fusion is this very question of 
objective and subjective value. 

It is not inaccurate to suggest that the earliest discussions of 
value in economics treated it in a metaphysical sense: that is, value 
was looked upon as an intrinsic part of the object. Things con- 
tained value in their own right independent of any ulterior refer- 
ence. This rather primitive concept was later altered to a more 
economic fit, first, by making value depend upon cost, chiefly labor 
cost. Around this approach developed the classical labor theories 
of value, which were clearly objective. Next, there was the shift 
from the physical to the psychological, from objectivity to sub- 
jectivity. Here flourished marginal utility and the Austrian school. 
And orthodox value theory, to speak in the broadest of terms, has 
since been revolving within an orbit determined by labor-cost theories 
at one extreme and marginal utility interpretations at the other. 

In more abstract phrasing it may be argued that the history of 
economic value developed in terms of a series of contrasts between 
value as an ideal and value as a market-price. Was value to be re- 
garded as a quantity, or as a ratio, a relation? Did value cause or 
was it the effect of exchange relations? The objective approach 
to value could look upon it as a certain ideal or theoretical quality 
inherent in an object; the presence of such a quality caused the 
object to be wanted in exchange. It had in it a quantity of value 
already established. On the other hand, the subjective point of 
view could hold that the wanting of an object, plus the translation 
of that desire into effective demand and the economy of exchange, 
caused it to have value. Value, therefore, was not a set quantity, 
antecedently arrived at, but a relation established by means of de- 
mand pressure. Without continuing this exposition any further, 
it still may be indicated that just as the cause of value is the dom- 
inant note in objective theories, so the measurement of value directs 
the various subjective schools. And mutual criticism has disclosed 
that labor criteria and other objective standards have traditionally 
been found insufficient in measuring value, just as marginal theories 
have had difficulty in showing precisely what determines value. 
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This excursion into objective and subjective economic value may 
be extended one more step in order to reach the point of the present 
digression. In speaking of an objective cost approach, one must 
understand immediately that it is not necessarily past cost that is 
under consideration. Replacement cost is just as important an ob- 
jective item in determining value as past cost—cost of reproduc- 
tion, thus, instead of the more familiar cost of production. This 
particular point has been an important one in legal discussions be- 
cause of its bearing upon rate-making, taxation, and valuation in 
general.? Now, this distinction between past and future cost is in 
no way legal or economic hair-splitting. On the contrary, it is very 
possible that this particular feature may undercut the whole sub- 
jective-objective controversy itself. For is not that controversy, in 
fact, one which involves a contrast between factors of the past and 
prospective ones, rather than a quibble between ‘‘outer’’ and ‘‘in- 
ner’’ criteria? That is to say, the subjective factor in value may 
be considered as dependent upon the estimation of future satisfac- 
tions and upon the ‘‘cost’”’ of obtaining them. The objective factor 
would involve, on the other hand, a reliance upon the standard of 
vast ‘‘eosts’’ and efforts. Phrased in this way, the classic dispute 
seems much less severe. For this rephrasing might indicate that 
the so-called subjective element is not given ready-made. This is 
what the marginal utility school of value seems to have missed. 
“Tnternal’’ desires do not automatically command value. Instead, 
they themselves and, of more importance, the determination of their 
relative places rest upon past costs, i.e., upon an estimate of the 
effort required to satisfy such desires. They depend, in a word, 
upon the availability of means. Less abstractly, this is simply say- 
ing that in economies the subjective can operate only as effective 
desire—contrast, for instance, the wants of the millionaire and of 
the day laborer. The formation of their respective desires is hardly 
the product of merely a subjective realm. On the contrary, the 
command over supply is a determining factor in setting the scope 
and character of such (economic) wants. And that ‘‘supply’’ is 
clearly objective, interpreted either in the more familiar language 
which implies tangible economic goods, or in terms of the above 
suggestion in which objective refers to a past standard of comparison. 

If this approach is at all sound, the splendid dualism of objective 
and subjective in the discussion of economic value seems to break 
down. Especially is the privileged position so often assumed by 
the exponent of psychological value challenged, for the psychological 
and subjective element in value, although in no sense non-existent 


+See, for example, Valuation and Rate-Making by Robert Lee Hale (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1918). 
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or even immaterial, is seen to hang contingent upon the operation 
of objective factors—with objective, be it remembered, not neces- 
sarily connoting overt, but referring here rather to the domain of 
the past. Objective, thus, can be related to the process of comparing 
and criticizing, the comparing, namely, of one ‘‘cost’’ with another. 
It is this critical examination of past experience (an experience, 
however, that may or may not be articulate) that ultimately deter- 
mines future or subjective estimates. 

The present interest, of course, is not in the quarrels over the 
economic concept of value. It is in their bearing upon the sub- 
jective and objective interpretations of value in moral theory. But 
there seems to be a definite connection here between the fields of eco- 
nomics and ethics: the handling of value in one should carry over 
certain implications for the other. In particular, the most helpful 
suggestion points to the thesis of this paper—the contention that 
objective in ethies refers to concepts like social and critical. It was 
argued, for instance, that the moral judgment is a deliberative one 
involving an inescapable reference to a social situation. Such a 
judgment is to be ‘‘considered objective not only because it refers 
to other individuals, but because any reflective comparison of al- 
ternative possibilities requires something more than a subjective self- 
sufficiency.’’ Well, this approach to objective seems quite in har- 
mony with the economic usage just proposed. Objective value in 
economics has been presented as applying to standards established 
by past experience. According to these cost standards, future (ie., 
subjective) estimates are made. The process in question is clearly 
a reflective, critical, comparative one. It is a process no different 
in essence from that of all reflective thinking. And this type of 
procedure must be labelled as objective and social—the very terms 
‘‘reflective’’ and ‘‘critical’’ imply that. So, in this sense, value in 
both economics and ethics rests heavily—although not exclusively— 
upon a social-objective foundation. 


After all, what other general interpretation of an objective 
morality is possible? No one can seriously insist that ethics be re- 
varded as ‘‘objective’’ or ‘‘scientific’’ in a physical science sense, or 
in a strictly logical or mathematical sense. No one intends such a 
confusion of issues just because a similar vocabulary is used. And 
very few would contend that an objective ethics must return to the 
traditionally ‘‘objective’’ in philosophy which so often has been 
inextricably bound up with a metaphysical Absolute. But these 
rather impossible renderings are by no means exclusive ones. There 
is also the freer translation of objective that has been essayed in 
the preceding pages, a translation that sees ‘‘objective’’ referring 
to concepts like ‘‘critical’’ and ‘‘social.”’ 
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To conclude, one final question may be asked: what character- 
istics must ethics possess to enable it to be worthy of qualifications 
like objective and scientific? The answers to that question might 
be various. There would be some insistence, to be sure, that the 
question was meaningless: scientific methodology, the argument 
would run, demands a subject-matter totally unlike that presented 
by morals. But that objection may be waived, since what is sought 
here is an ethical and not a physical science. Perhaps the word 
‘‘science’’ should not be applicable to both fields. This is simply 
unfortunate, for it is the only word we have unless there are intro- 
duced weasel terms such as ‘‘discipline,’’ ‘‘enterprise,’’ et al. Now, 
in referring to the ethical dimension, objective (and scientific) seems 
to imply something like the following: (1) the presence of opera- 
tional meaning in this field of morals; (2) the possibility, within 
the necessary limits of the subject-matter, of employing some for- 
mula or technique of control; (3) the opportunity for large-scale 
application. These three points can not be developed in the present 
paper, but if ethics is indeed to be tested by them, it must place its 
emphasis wholeheartedly and unambiguously upon what is being 
suggested here as the social factor. That factor is one of condition- 
ing, and it demands the critical codperation of moral theory in 
analyzing the economic and political programs that are being pro- 
ferred to contemporary society. This is no more than a demand 
for moral relevancy. And it may well be asked, in what other way 
can ethics regain its lost prestige? That loss can not be recovered 
by turning ethics into a professional jargon, or by the technical 
manipulation of a subjective and insulated consciousness. Ethies 
can not afford to remain aloof or inoperative; of any phase of 
philosophy, it must not cut itself off from the everyday affairs of 
social life. All this seems to be implied in the interpretation of 
cbjective. 

Grorce R. GEIGER. 

BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

Peoria, ILLINOIS. 
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Jakob Anton v. Zallinger zum Thurn und seine Kantschrift von 1799. 
(Geschichtliche Forschungen zur Philosophie der Neuzeit, Band 
V.) A. vaAN per Wey. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh. 
1936. 161 pp. 8.80 M. 

The author has summarized with notable clarity the main argu- 
ments in Zallinger’s commentary on Kant. This commentary, 
hitherto almost entirely neglected, appeared in Augsburg under the 
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title Disquisitionum Philosophiae Kantianae libri duo: Quorum 
primus Criticen Rationis Purae alter sic dictam Fundationem Meta- 
physices Morum Examinat. Its author was an ardent Jesuit, a 
disciple of Newton, and a philosopher of considerable ability. His 
approach to philosophy was in many respects curiously Kantian; he 
was critical of the scholastic philosophy and of Wolffian-Leibnizian 
rationalism and insisted on the role of experience in knowledge. His 
primary allegiance, however, was to the Church; and when, on read- 
ing Kant’s Religion innerholb den Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, he 
became convinced that Kant was threatening the foundations of 
Christianity, he undertook to meet this threat by a rigorous criticism 
of Kant’s system. Dr. van der Wey summarizes, with valuable com- 
ments, volume I of this Commentary, which deals at length (431 pp.) 
with the first Critique. It is a pity that, while he was at it, he did not 
also summarize volume II, on the second Critique. The summary is 
prefaced by a useful sketch of Zallinger’s life and character, philo- 
sophical method and basic principles, and by a brief indication of 
contemporary philosophical tendencies in Catholic centers. Many 
of Zallinger’s criticisms of Kant were shrewd, often anticipating 
those of modern critics; he is chiefly interesting, however, historically, 
as typifying one aspect of the contemporary reception of Kant’s 
doctrines. 


Proust and Santayana. The Aesthetic Way of Life. VAN METER 
Ames. Chicago & New York: Willett, Clark & Company. 1937. 
vii+176 pp. $2.00. 

This book is not very well named. Its title would seem to indi- 
cate that it was largely concerned with the two writers therein men- 
tioned and the resemblances between them. The volume consists, 
as a matter of fact, of a group of essays revolving around a common 
theme, that suggested by the essay called ‘‘The Aesthetic Way of 
Life.’’ It is true that Professor Ames regards Proust and Santa- 
yana as the exemplars par excellence of the theory—and the practice 
—of the esthetic way, and that Santayana especially is referred to 
throughout these pages for both confirmation and illustration of 
art and the esthetic experience as constituting the good life. The 
essay on Proust is an admirable and substantial attempt to state the 
elements in Proust’s esthetic, the eternal moment of art, the ‘‘styliza- 
tion of life to the pitch of art,’’ the half-discernment, half-reminis- 
cence that is Proust’s conception of the act of genius. Not so much 
in praise can be spoken of the essay on Santayana. For the latter 
is a curious mélange of themes drawn from Santayana’s books and 
scraps remembered from his conversation, together with purely per- 
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sonal, sometimes quite trivial, details of Santayana’s manner of life 
in retirement in Rome. 

As for the remaining essays, constituting Part II, ‘‘The Aes- 
thetic Way of Life,’’ they are offered as a defense of the esthete, 
and to a decidedly lesser extent the artist, in our civilization. Pro- 
fessor Ames’ ‘‘estheticism”’ differs from that current in the days of 
Pater and Wilde. For he stresses forms rather than sensations, and 
his forms are platonized into essences; hence his admiration of both 
Santayana and Proust. As he correctly points out, there is in the 
last volume of Proust’s enormous novel an explicit theory of art, 
and essences play no small part in it. Moreover, in Professor Ames’ 
discussion estheti¢ perception and contemplation are so completely 
identified that it would be hard in his often eloquent, sometimes too 
eloquent, writing to distinguish the emotional love of beauty from 
the intellectual love of God. His defense of the esthetic way of life 
and of the arts which provide its nourishment is largely that, in an 
otherwise meaningless world, esthetic delight gives ‘‘meaning’’ and 
the artists invent significance. Such observations lead one to sug- 
gest that it is high time the distinction were more carefully drawn 
between meaning as the logician uses it and ‘‘meaning’’ as it is used 
in esthetics when, as in this instance, the author is offering a moral 
philosophy in the name of art. Professor Ames also leaves too 
lightly explored, since he does explore it, the relation of the arts and 


their enjoyment to the society in which these things flourish and 
fade. 


The Logical Syntax of Language. Rupvour Carnap. Translated 
from the German by Amethe Smeaton. (International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method.) New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner & Co., Ltd. 1937. xvi-+ 352 pp. $7.50. 

The German edition of this important book was reviewed in this 
JourNAL, Volume XXXII, pp. 49-52. The present edition is an 
accurate and adequate translation. It includes several chapters of 
very valuable material (more than sixty pages of the English text) 
excluded from the original for lack of space, though used in part 
in two papers by the author which were published in the Monatshefte 
fiir Mathematik und Physik, Bd. 41 and 42. Moreover, several 
inaccuracies in the original version have been corrected, and even 
the American price is decidedly lower than that asked by the Ger- 
man publisher. The present edition is therefore superior to the 
original in many respects. 

The contents of some of the new chapters will be briefly indi- 
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cated. Every student of the sentential calculus (or calculus of 
unanalyzed propositions) is familiar with the Wittgenstein-Post 
definition of ‘‘tautology.’’ However, that definition is adequate 
only for this calculus, and until recently no satisfactory definition 
of an analogous property was known which would characterize all 
the ‘‘true’’ sentences of classical mathematics. Carnap shows how 
to formulate a definition of ‘‘analytic’’ which supplies this need. 
This is an important achievement, since in the light of Godel’s work 
it is no longer sufficient to characterize a sentence of pure mathe- 
matics as ‘‘true’’ on the ground that it is derivable from a set of 
primitive sentences. To these questions one part of the new ma- 
terial is devoted. Another equally important part is concerned 
with the so-called ‘‘linguistic’’ antinomies which have plagued the 
foundations of mathematics. Carnap shows that these antinomies 
arise when certain syntactical predicates, which can be defined cor- 
rectly only in the syntax of a language, are employed within that 
language itself. Consequently, by carefully distinguishing between 
predicates in a language and syntactical predicates, he shows how 
paradoxes like those of Richard and even of Skolem may be avoided. 
BE. N. 


La force. Principe de la morale. JEAN Séputcre. Paris: Payot. 
1936. 343 pp. 25 frs. 
This author goes far beyond the formula of Pascal: not only does 


force ‘‘rule everything’’; it also ‘‘produces everything, it is every- 


? 


thing.’’ Among other things, it is the highest good. There is but 
one moral principle: be strong. But how? What is force? It is 
everything; and that is the main trouble with M. Sépulcre’s argu- 
ment. He begins with scientific pretensions as if he were intent 
upon constructing a Nietzschean social physics after the pattern of 
Saint-Simon and Comte. But he makes distinctions only to over- 
ride them; and his three alleged laws are hopeless mixtures of physi- 
cal and psychical elements. The first is the law of egoism: the sole 
motive of human behavior, including altruism, is man’s egoisti¢ 
desire for expansion. The second is the law of struggle with one’s 
fellow-egoists; and from the two principles arises the law of the 
stronger, or the necessity of the use of physical force in order to 
triumph over one’s adversaries. But the personal magnetism which 
gave prestige to the budding Napoleon also turns out to be a form 
of force; and one wonders about Buddha and Gandhi? The book is 
full of such paradoxes: force does not imply brutality, disorder, oF 
violation of contracts, because these are actually weakening ; and 
arms being useless without morale, spiritual values turn out to be 
primary. Amid all this confusion there are a few telling points, 
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however, such as the extent to which human codperation to date has 


depended upon group competition with other groups. The rest is 
mainly a disparagement of disinterestedness and peace, and a hymn 


to the ultra-active virtues, which should make sweet music in Rome 
and Berlin. 


we. A, 3s 


Business Ethics. Frank CHAPMAN Suarp and Pup G. Fox. 
(Century Studies in Economics.) New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. 1937. xi+ 316 pp. $2.25. 

The authors accept a capitalistic, competitive social organization 
as here, and as furnishing a system under which a man ¢an do busi- 
ness morally. The three fundamental conditions of a fair business 
transaction are: ‘‘ Full knowledge of all essentials, satisfaction, upon 
reflection, at the terms of the exchange, the terms themselves the 
product of an agreement reached in the course of open and vigorous 
competition.”’ 

The main body of the text is concerned with the consideration of 
the conditions under which there should be called ethical or un- 
ethical certain acts and intentions appearing in the relationships 
existing between competitors in production or in selling or existing 
between sellers and buyers. Most of the acts and intentions cited 
are unethical, interesting, and informing. 

The authors state that they do not propose to treat the problems 
of ethical behavior arising between employer and employee and be- 
tween fellow employees. The place of the state in interfering when 
the public good is violated is briefly considered in a section on the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Wisconsin Plan. Throughout 
the text relevant legal decisions are introduced in connection with 
the matter which is subjected to ethical analysis. 

The book would prove a stimulus to reflection upon his own con- 
duct primarily to the well-to-do business man engaged in production 
or selling. The financier would find a line here and there as to his 
problems, and the laborer less frequent references. The authors 
intended precisely this distribution of attention and they have done 
well by the business man. 

In the reviewer’s opinion they have done badly by the considera- 
tion of the problems of desirable behavior in terms of the good life 
incident to the groups in a predominantly commercial civilization. 
The authors do not intend to treat these problems. The treatment 
is of personal rather than of social business ethics. The book is 
characterized throughout by a refreshing directness, even saltiness, 
of phrase and is always clearly and concisely written. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


JOHN J. Coss. 
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The Language of Economics and Ethics. A Handbook of Economic 
and Ethical Terms. Rovert 8. Hate. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. 1936. 154 pp. $2.00. 


This handbook consists of definitions and explanations of usage 
intended to contribute to a clearer understanding of the language 
in which economic and ethical problems are discussed. The author 
does not advocate any theories, but merely tries to explain what he 
means and takes other people to mean by various words. The first 
part of the book is concerned with a few basic words, chiefly, ‘‘per- 
son,’’ ‘‘operation,’’ and ‘‘body’’; the second part deals with a num- 
ber of words which the author says can be explained by reference to 
relations between a single person and things used by that person, 
e.g., ‘‘property,’’ ‘‘production,’’ ‘‘value,’’ and ‘‘profit’’; and the 
third section deals with many words which he says can be explained 
only if reference is made also to relations between two or more per- 
sons, e.g., ‘‘friendship,’’ ‘‘trade,’’ ‘‘money,’’ and ‘‘monopoly.’’ 

The definitions and explanations are set forth with a Humpty 
Dumpty disregard for ordinary usage. For instance, the author 
tells us he uses the word ‘‘person’’ to denote anything, human or 
non-human, that ‘‘causes to occur that which otherwise might not 
oceur’’ (p. 25). He uses ‘‘monopoly,’’ he says, ‘‘to mean the con- 
trol which each person has over his own property’’ (p. 128). ‘‘In- 
trinsic value’’ is declared to refer to a hypothetical value, the value 
something would have in circumstances different from the actual 
circumstances; and it is said that ‘‘each thing that may be of value 
will have a different intrinsic value for each possible set of circum- 
stanees’’ (p. 68). Words are equated without any regard for 
familiar distinctions in meaning, in such passages as the following: 
‘“‘T use the word ‘income’ synonymously with the word ‘production,’ 
just as I use the words ‘cost’ and ‘outgo’ synonymously with the 
word ‘consumption’’’ (p. 59). ‘‘Friendship,’’ according to the 
author’s understanding, ‘‘is synonymous with democracy” (p. 97). 
And so on. Because of this Humpty Dumpty procedure, although 
the book may shock readers into clarifying their own meanings, and 
may aid in interpreting what the author says elsewhere, it cal 
scarcely be expected to reveal, or render more precise, what people 
normally mean in different contexts by each of the words treated. 

J. W. Rosson. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Réflexions sur le probléme critique fondamental. GaprieL Picard. 
(Archives de Philosophie, Vol. XIII, Cahier 1.) Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 1937. 79 pp. 24 frs. 

Some years ago Father Picard undertook, in his Probleme 
critique fondamental, to refute idealism and to clarify and circu: 
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scribe the question (to borrow the terms in which he now reviews 
that work), ‘‘Can one, without becoming involved in a vicious cir- 
cle, attempt to acquire a philosophic certitude of the essential 
veracity of the human intelligence?’’ In the dozen or so years that 
have intervened, numerous such attempts to establish a ‘‘critical 
realism,’’ consistent with or based on the Thomist philosophy, have 
been made. Father Picard returns to the problem to refute Gilson, 
Maréchal (metaphysical solution), Garrigou-Lagrange, Maritain 
(solution by analysis of fundamental truths and by abstractive in- 
tuition), Noél (intellectual perception of being), and Roland-Gosse- 
lin (intuition of the facts of consciousness and deduction of ego). 
Father Picard’s solution, which he reiterates and reinforces in the 
Réflexions, depends on the consciousness of the ego and the justifi- 
cation which such consciousness contains, through the application 
of first principles, of the objectivity of sensible data. The reader 
who has no stake in the controversy will find this brief book of intri- 
cate refutation and citation a rather confusing resumé of the 
numerous and energetic excursions into the field of epistemology 
made in recent years to build out, from the doctrines of Thomas 
Aquinas, a refutation of Kant. 


R. McK. 
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